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AN ENGLISHMAN. 
This is an English country gentlemen. 
walking about his grounds in an undress, with a| 
book in his hand; I hope it is the Bible, for I am 
sure he couldn’t find a better book. 
English people are said to have a great deal of 


He is 


national pride. All nations love their respective 
countries; but the English are said to show it in 
the highest degree. ‘‘ They are told from infan- 
cy,’ says an author who has written about them, 
that ‘‘ England is superior to all countries, and 
that none are even comparable toit.” Frankness 
is a characteristic of English manners. They are 
also very courageous; battles fought by them both 
by land and sea afford sufficient proof of this. 

Suicide prevails to a great extent in England. 
Some people think the blame is to be laid upon the 
climate; others upon their naturally metancholy 
disposition; others that they eat too much animal 
food. Though the inhabitants of England are ad- 
dicted to melancholy and gloominess, yet they are 
great friends to pleasure; no people are more fond 
of holidays than their workmen and apprentices. 
The streets of London are continually crowded 
with people, who appear to have the most weighty 
concerns upon their minds. All is motion and ac- 
tivity; the stage coaches, I suppose, are always 
crowded, and all the inhabitants seem to be eager 
in pursuit of some favorite object. They are 
generally in a great hurry to get rich; and this is 
said to be the reason why there is so much gam- 
bling there. 

I think I should like to travel over England 
very much. I should like to see some of their 
beautiful country seats, with the grounds so richly 
cultivated. J should like to see their hawthorn 
hedges and beautiful flowers, and healthy bright 
looking boys and girls. But I shouldn’t like to 
live there, and be subject to a king or queen. They 
will have Queen Victoria, now, to rule them, for 
the old king is dead. She is very youthful, and 
the crown must press heavily upon her young 
brow. I hope she will have wise counsellors, so 
that both her subjects and herself may lead a hap- 
py life. She is said to be very amiable and kind; 
but I had rather live here than be one of her sub- 
jects. 

‘*T honor every nation’s name, 
Respect their fortune and their fame, 
But I love the land that bore me.” 

Isn’t that reason enough why I wish to live and 

die in America? ; P. 








I WISH I WAS A KITTEN, 


‘* I wish I was a kitten,” said little Mary E. to 
her mother one day, ‘‘ I do wish I was a kitten, 





then I could play all the time, jumpirg and run- 
ning, and rolling a ball: Oh! how pretty she does 


look! see Ma, only see her play.” 





Mary E. was! one of these hills. Below lies the city, the Queen 


a very good girl, but excessively fond of play. Her'| of the West, with its forty thousand inhabitants, 
mee thought that all little sik chow sew a part| spread out like a map. Off at the north and the 


of the time, and she fitted her some nice work 
that day, and had seated her on a stool by her 
side. For a while she worked very well; 
pretty soon she grew tired and began to wish she 
was a kitten, as I told you. Her mama thoughit 
she would teach her a lessoa, so she said; ‘‘Well, 
Mary, you may be a kitten a week, if you will 
finish that work first.” ‘* Be a hiiten,’’ said Mary 
laughing, ‘‘ how can I he a hillen.” , 
mean you may act just like one, play all the time 
and not sew and we will call you kitty.” ‘Oh! 
ma, I wish you would, it would be so nice and 
funny; but do let it be more than a week; a week 
is not half enough.” ‘‘ Well, my dear, be a kit- 
ten a week, and then, if you like it, I may let you 
be longer.” ‘‘ You are very good,” said Mary, 
and soon she finished her work and went to play. 
First she rolled her ball and marbles about the 
room; then she played in the garden and chased 
butterflies until she quite forgot it was tea time. 
When she went in she found her little sister Emi- 
ly had gone to bed, and she had to go to Betsey, 
the domestic, to get her supper as all ‘‘kittys” 
do. The next day she frolicked as much as ever. 
At noon some ladies called, of whom she was 
very fond. She heard them ask for her, and was 
very much disappointed, though she could hardly 
help laughing, when she heard her little sister tell 
them that ‘‘she was a kitty that week, and her 
mama could not let her come into the parlor.” 
That night she went to bed so tired that she could 
hardly rest. She began to think if kittens were 
always so tired, and why it was that her mama 
did not hear her say her prayers, as she did Emi- 
ly. Then she recollected that kittens, and such 
things had no souls, and could not go to heaven 
when they died, and she almost wished that she 
had not chosen to be one. The next morning was 
very bright and sunny, and when Mary awoke she 
found her sisters almost ready to go to the Sab- 
bath school. She watched them eagerly some 
time, and jistened to the beautiful chime of the 
church bells, then she thought of her beloved 
teacher, and class, and could hold out no longer. 
Bursting into a flood of tears, she threw her arms 
around her mother’s neck, and besought her that 
she might go, sayiag she did not wish to be, or do 
any thing that would keep her from the Sabbath 
school. 

The lesson was a very good one, for Mary be- 
came an industrious little girl, and she would tell 
you now, that she feels very grateful to God for 
giving her a kind mother, that can direct her what 
to do—and that every little girl and boy ought to 
thank him for giving them souls—that may be con- 
stantly increasing in knowledge and happiness— 
and then dwell with God—and that he has not 
made them like brutes that can frolic for a few 
years—and then die and nothing more be known 
of them. Apa. 
Calais, Me. [S. S. Visiter. 








NARRATIVE. 








CINCINNATI, CHIO. 

Perhaps no city in the world is surrounded by 
a more charming scenery, or finer views than Cin- 
cinnati. A level spot of ground, with the Ohio in 
front, and the Kentucky hills beyond, and on all 
other sides, with a few openings, overlooked by 
hills, it seems as if nature had prepared it for the 
very purpose to which it is appropriated. 

I, (excuse me from the we,) am now seated on 





“Why, 1 


| west, in the suburbs, lie extensive gardens, inter- 


|spersed with clumps of trees and clusters of 
put | houses. 


onder, at the east, the placid Ohio 
opens upon the view, and circling around the city, 
by which it is hidden from the eye, again breaks 
|upon the sight as it passes off to the west, bearing 
|its tribute of waters to the King of rivers. Oppo- 
|site, through the Kentucky hills, the Licking, 
quiet but deep, moves down and mingles its waters 
|with those of La Belle Riviere. Here and there 
rise the steeples of churches above the surround- 
ing houses, and the nine large and new district 
school houses, the pride of the city, with their 
cupolas, dot the scene. 

There is indeed a mass of buildings before me, 
from the splendid mansion ofghe rich and luxu- 
rious, down to the humble cottage of the beggar. 
Wealth and poverty are side by side. Coaches 
roll along, in which the rich and the gay are seat- 
ed, in cushioned ease, and along the same public 
street hobbles on his crutch the decrepid and the 
indigent. Within yonder house is the home of 
luxury and ease, and but little distant is the dwell- 
ing place of penury and toil. 

What conflicting interests, and anxious minds, 
and various passions within the space of that little 
map! There is the man of business, buoyed up 
by hope; there one looking forward with anxious 
fears, and watching the changing times, and vary- 
ing market; there, is one who will toss this night 
with restless anxiety on his bed, fearing the wants 
of the morrow, dreaming only of protests, and 
notaries, and bankruptcy, There is indeed wealth 
before me, but who shall recount the toilsome daye 
and anxious nights—the now ardent, now despair- 
ing hopes—nay, the reproaches of conscience, and 
the hardening of hearts, which its accumulation 
has cost. 

And then there is too the gladsome heart yet 
unscathed by care; there are the youth looking 
forward with bounding hope; on yonder side walk 
is one, whispering to the being who hangs on his 
arm something which gives fresh color to her 
cheek, and makes her heart beat quick with agi- 
tation; and within those walls, could your eye 
penetrate the scene, you would see one just retir- 
ing, with a face telling too plainly, that his hopes 
are ended, while in pensive pity the fair one re- 
ceives his adieu. And yonder friends are assem- 
bling to witness the consummation of hopes in the 
union of those who have agreed together to bear 
the good and evil of mortal existence. Little do 
their fond hearts dream now of the cares and the 
sorrows, the troubles and anxieties which lie in 
their course, and little perhaps are their hearts 
fortified against the ills of life, by the principles of 
religion, and little prepared against the disappoint- 
ments of this world, by the more certain hopes of 
the future. Let joy be theirs, for whatever the 
sorrows of life, virtuous wedlock secures as much 
of happiness as earth can give; yet let not all their 
hopes be in things which the hand of time must 
wipe away. 

But yonder is the funeral hearse, bearing the 
mortal remains of one, who, but yesterday, was in 
the bustling throng, to the silence of the grave, 
There neither the din of business nor the mirth of 
the gay shall reach his ears; hope shall not glad- 
den nor anxiety disturb that now quiet heart. But 
the spirit—the immortal spirit that but late ani- 
mated that clay—where is it? It lives,—but 
»where? And where are the spirits of those whose 
bodies moulder in yonder receptacle of the dead? | 
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The tombs around speak only of mortality, and 
they say to the busy throng, ‘‘ Here will be your 
home when you have bustled out your little day.” 
And is it so? Shall a few short years bring to 
this silent home the forty thousand beings who 
now tread these streets, and people these dwell- 
ings? And how many of these, as they depart, 
will leave those behind to bless their memory? 
How many in another world will rejoice that they 
have lived within the sound of the gospel? And 
how many of this throng, on that day, when all 
who have lived shall come to the judgment bar, 
shall appear there with joy and gladness? What 
will it then be to many that they have sipped fora 
few days the cup of pleasure? or what shall be the 
profit of anxious cares, for things which then shall 
appear but the lightness of vanity? Are they 
rational beings, who, born for eternity, live only 
for time? Shall the tomb speak its lessons to the 
deaf, and the passing hearse wake up no reflec- 
tion? And is it true that death will take us all 
away? It is even so; the grave vards shall be 
the home of the multitudes whose dwellings now lie 


before me, and eternity shall receive their spirits. 
[Cincinnati Journal 








OBITUARY. 


CHARICKLEA, A GREEK PUPIL. 
Letter from Mr. Hill, Missionary in Greece. 

On the 12th of February died our pupil Charick- 
lea, one of the beneficiaries of government, whose 
case, and some interesting particulars respecting 
her, I mentioned in my letter to you of 13th of 
December. I must reserve for a more fit oppor- 
tunity some other interesting and affecting partic- 
ulars of this precious child’s dying testimony to 
the value of Gospel instruction. Indeed, her little 
history would alone be a triumphant answer to all 
who doubt the utility of missionary enterprise. 
Her disease was of a lingering and painful nature; 
as the Greek attendants expressed it, it was a 
cruel strife rather than hfe. Yet she never ex- 
pressed a murmur. She greatly edified the igno- 
rant woman who had the painful and almost insup- 
portable labor of attending to her, by her exhorta- 
tion and counsel, all expressed in the most simple 
form of words. Such was her state that although 
for three days she might truly be said to have been in 
a dying state, and the flesh had actually fallen from 
her bones in masses, yet she continued to praise 
God for his kindness, and to utter nothing but 
words of most appropriate solemnity, from Holy 
Scripture, the only book she had ever read. She 
retained her faculties to the last, as we know from: 
several circumstances. ‘The day of her death she 
said she did not wish to be disturbed any more, 
and so covering her face, and with her face turn- 
ed to the wall, she remained until after midnight, 
when she suddenly uncovered her figure, and 
cried with a strong voice; ‘‘I depart, 1 depart.” 
When the attendant looked upon her, she was 
asleep, so without a struggle she departed. When 
she prepared herself for the arrival of the messen- 
ger of death, by covering her face, she said to the 
servant girl:—‘‘ Kiss the master’s eyes when I 
am gone, and ask him to forgive me. I have not 
seen him to day, nor shall I see him again!” At 
one o’clock nearly, after midnight, J was awaken- 
ed by this girl, who informed me of the departure 
of our dear friend, and then communicated to me 
her last message as above, and kissed my eyes, 
On the ensuing day we arranged her funeral. 
The children of the house, her companions, 
brought beautiful flowers, and strewéd them on 
her corpse, made ready according to the solemn 
rites of her Church for the burial. They accom- 

panied her also to the church of our parish which 
she attended in her days of health, attended by 
Mrs. Hill and myself, and the Rev. Mr. Benton 
and Mrs. Benton. After the rites were accom- 
plished, we all went to the place of sepulture, 
which is a great distance out of town, and there I 
committed her body to the ground, earth to earth, 
ashes to ashes, dust to dust, in sure and certain 











its perfect consummation and bliss, when united 
with the ransomed spirit in the abodes of blessed- 
ness, 
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CHAMBERSBURG. 


The state of Pennsylvania contains a great num- 
ber of beautiful towns and villages. One of these 
pleasant towns is Chambersburg, situated about 
150 miles west of Philadelphia. The original pro- 
prietor was Colonel Benjamin Chambers. He 
made choice of this spot, for the location of his 
town, about 100 years ago. It was, at that time, 
a wilderness, the haunt of wild animals, and the 
abode of uncivilized men. He built a house, 
some mills, and to protect himself and his neigh- 
rounded his little settlement with a fort. But the 


during the Revolutionary War, they hardly dared 
to leave their fort at all. 
work with all their might, thinking themselves safe, 


ceeded in getting to the fort without difficulty. 


Indians ran with him for seven miles. 


arm against the other Indian. 


savages. 


Indians, as daughters. 
been ten years in captivity among the Indians. 
containing about 5,000 inhabitants. 


highly ornamented. 


ance, 


bors from the depredations of the Indians, sur-| never once ask, Where is Robert?” 


This poor man did not see the Indians, till he found 
one on each side of him. He then ran, and the 
He dared 
not kill one of the Indians, lest the other should i 
kill him, neither dared one of the Indians attempt denial; yes, those were the very words he used,” 
the life of the white man, lest he should raise his|Said Anna Grey, ‘and if it is true, how far am I 
Thus they ran on, | from being happy. 
till they had nearly reached the fort, and the poor| was very difficult. 
white man was almost breathless with fatigue. py?” 
The people in the fort, seeing his danger, ran out| She would, on that day, try the happiness, which 
and saved him from the rage of these merciless | is caused by self-denial. 


Chambersburg is now a fine handsome town, | feel warm because you 
The houses| Anna was on the point of saying, ‘‘If you are | 
are mostly of brick or stone, and many of them|cold you can go into another room,” but? she 
The public buildings, the | checked herself, remembering that here was an 
stores, the manufacturing establishments, houses | pportunity to practise her new resolution. She 
of entertainment, etc. are numerous, and the whole 
has a very interesting and commanding appear-|the cool fresh air from the room, but she was more 


why I had not been to see him before. It would 
be difficult for me to express the emotions of my 
breast at that moment. True I was not to blame 
that he had played truant—that he had broken the 
Sabbath—that he had gone into the water, and 
that he had in consequence been sick: but I knew 
and felt that I was censurable in the highest de- 
gree for not having gone to inquire into the cause 
of his absence on the afternoon of its first occur- 
rence, and for having deferred doing so, until 
aroused to a sense of duty by your remarks, while 
in the mean time he was dangerously ill, and at 
the point of death.” ‘‘Well,” said I, ‘* what re- 
ply did you make?” ‘*I told the dear boy, that 
I was not aware that he was sick. He looked in 
my face, and with tears in his eyes, said, ‘‘ But, 
teacher, I always thought you loved me; how 
could you let me be away three whole weeks, and 
I never be- 
fore saw conviction and contrition for the neglect 


Indians gave them a great deal of trouble, and of duty, more strongly depicted in any countenance 


than in that of this teacher. With an energy that 


At one time, a number | bespoke the most sincere regret and the sternest 
ventured out to reap some grain, and began to|Fesolution, he added, ‘‘I have learned a Jesson 


that I shall never forget. So long as I am a Sab- 


till, suddenly, the heads of several Indians were bath school teacher, I will visit my absentees.” 
seen near them. They ran, and all but one, suc- | =~ 








MORALITY. 








From the Religious Magazine. 
SELF-DENIAL, 


‘* We cannot be happy unless we practice self- 


He said, also, that self-denial 
Is it then so hard to be hap- 
And with these words she resolved that 


It was now quite early 


During the same period some women, |ia the morning, and she was in the parlor prepar- 
from Chambersburg, were carried into captivity, |ing for her school duties. 
kept for a number of years, and adopted by the | also studying in another part of the room. 
Two or three years since, | Very warm It 1s, 
an old lady was living in Chambersburg, who had | pening the wisdow near her. 


Her younger sister was 
‘*“How 
said Anna, at the same time 
**Oh, don’t open 
the window, said Ellen, it is so cold; you only 
have been walking.” 


bP] 


did, to be sure, feel rather warm, as she shut out 


than repaid by her sister’s smile, and kind words. 
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**Oh, thank you, Anna, perhaps I ought not to 
have asked you to shut it down, but the first breeze 








I WILL VISIT MY ABSENTEES, 


ing the absentees of their respective classes 
After school one of them came to me and said 


sentees.” ‘Go, brother,” I replied; ‘‘ God wil 
reward you for your work of faith and labor o 
love.” He went. 
him again. 
urged it upon me last Sabbath, to visit my absen 
tees; for when I called to see little Robert 





found him nigh unto death. 


companions. 
overheated by exercise, and stayed too long in it 


occasional intervals of returning reason. 
asleep when I entered, but his mother’s sobs. a 


bed-side some ten or fifteen minutes. 





hope of its resurrection, a glorified body, to have 


Towards the close of school, a few Sabbaths | delicate child. 
since, I had been urging upon the teachers, from known perfect health, while Anna was a stranger 
a variety of considerations, the importance of visit- | to sickness. It was not therefore so very strange 


=== | seemed to chill me through, and I did not want to 


sit all alone in the breakfast room”? Ellen was a 


She had, from her infancy, never 


that she often did little things calculated to trou- 
ble her sister, though unintentionally. A few mo- 


‘¢ Sir, Iam going to do my duty, and visit my ab-| ments had passed in meditation and again Anna’s 


}|thoughts were engaged in the book before her. 
f| Presently the door opened,—her brother William 


A day or two afterward I saw | entered, bringing the chess board with him. 
‘* Brother,” said he, ‘I amglad you ‘© Come Anna,” said he, ‘‘ come let us finish our 


-|game now before breakfast. 


I Here are all the 
pieces just as we left them.” 


‘**Oh, I am so glad 


who had been absent for two or three Sabbaths [| you have come,” said she, starting up and laying 
He had been sent to| her Geometry on the table. 

school, as usual, by his mother, but had played ed my lesson.” 
truant, and gone swimming with some seductive | book upon the floor. As she stooped to pick it up, 
Having entered the water when|she saw that it was her History—the thought 


‘*T have just finish- 
In her hurry she threw another 


came into her mind, ‘‘ ought I not tostudy.”” She 


> 


he was seized with cramp,—was with difficulty looked first at the chess board, then at her book. 
rescued from a watery grave, and had been ever Her resolution gained the victory. 
since in a state of high fever and delirium, with|¢ant’t play now, I must learn my history. 
He was| entirely forgotten it.” 


‘** William, I 
I had 
‘*That is too bad,” said 
g| William, ‘‘can’t you learn it after prayers.” 


she told me the cause of his sickness, awoke him| ‘‘ No, for I take my music lesson at eight.” ‘It 
from his feverish slumbers, after I had sat by his is too provoking—I should think you might have 

He imme-|Tisen earlier and have learned it before.” 
diately recognized his teacher, and with joy beam-| Cor rose in her cheeks, but she said calmly, ‘I 
ing in his countenance, asked me how I was, and|Tose at five, brother,” and resumed her former 


The 
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vocation. ‘I know I am right,” she said to her- 
self, as William, leaving the room, slammed the 
door violently after him. With this she satisfied 


herself. No other incidents worthy of recording 
transpired till she and her sister, having taken 
their music lesson, went on their way 6 school. 


‘‘ Anna, said Ellen, will you let me take this 
Virgil the first hour.” ‘‘Can’t you take the 
smaller one? I can study so much better in my 
own book.” ‘I can, but it will make my eyes 
ache sadly.” Anna was on the point of saying, 
«Well, take it then;” but looking up she met 
her sister’s mild blue eye. It reminded her of her 
determination, and she added pleasantly, ‘‘ Oh, 
well, you may take it. I can Jearn my lesson just 
as perfectly in the smaller one, and almost as 
readily.” ‘*I thought you would be willing,” 
said Ellen, ‘“‘you are always so kind to me, 
Anna.” Anna’s heart reproached her as she 
thought of the answer she had been about to make, 
but the knowledge that she had gained a victory 
over herself made her happy. Every thing pass- 
ed off pleasantly at school, and she retu:ned home 
with a light and joyous heart. On entering the 
parlor she saw a note for herself. She opened 
and read,it. ‘‘ Oh, it is an invitation to Aunt 
Mary’s small party for this evening—how pleasant 
it will be. Mother,” she added, have you any 
objections to my going?” ‘I don’t know,” said 
her mother, ‘‘ but I will see what your father 
says.”” A cloud passed over her shining counte- 
nance, the tears were fast filling her eyes, and 
she sorrowfully left the room. She went up alone 
into her chamber. ‘‘ Oh dear!” said she, “it will 
be too bad if I can’t go, when 1 have been think- 
ing of it so long,” (for though the written invita- 
tion had just come, she had received a verbal one 
several days before.) However, father knows 
best, and I will be contented with his decision. 
It hardly need be said that this feeling depended 
on her morning’s resolution. She went down into 
the parlor a few moments after, where her father 
and mother were sitting. ‘‘ Well, father,” said 
Anna, ‘ what do you say, are you willing that I 


' should go?” .‘*I am willing,” said her father, 


‘*as you seem so very anxious, but I had a litle 
rather that you would stay at home.” There was 
a momentary conflict. Her father had given his 
permission, but that last clause, ‘‘ a little rather,” 
she repeated to herself. I will give up for the 
‘little,’ thought she. Her eyes had been cast 
down, but raising them, she said, ‘‘1 will stay at 
home, then, dear father, if it will gratify you.” 
And do you not think she was fully repaid for her 
self-denial by her father’s words. ‘‘ My dear 
daughter,” said he, ‘‘ I did not expect you to give 
up this party for me, but believe me you will not 
regret it when your father is taken from you. As 
Anna retired that night, she said, ‘‘ how happy, 
how very happy, I do feel. Oh! I will always act 
on this new principle.”” Do any say that this re- 
cord of a day is but a small matter? to those I 
would only add, ‘‘ He that is faithful in the least 
is faithful also in much.” E*, 
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THE STOLEN CHERRIES, 


As a little boy named R. was returning from 
school the other day, he passed a store where the 
man had cherries to sell, and as he approached 
the cherries the tempter suggested to him if he 
could get some of these cherries and not let any 
one see him, all would be well. He neglected 
that little monitor, conscience, which God had 
placed within his breast, and to whom, if he had 
listened one moment, would have said, little boy, 
beware; touch not, taste not, handle not; they 
are not yours, and it willbe wrong totake one. It 
is stealing, but he heeded not, and as soon as he 
could get a chance, when he thought the man was 
not looking, he slily put in his hand and took 
some, and ran with hasty steps down the street. 

Now this boy was not what might be called a 
vicious one, but one of an amiable disposition and 


pleasing exterior, so much so, that when I saw 
him do this thing it did not seem as if it could be 
that pretty boy R. Then it occurred to my mind, 
that a few days previous I had heard of his using 
profane language, and I thought of the boy who 
stole the gun and was sent to the House of Cor- 
rection, and then how one wrong act leads to 
another, and when boys get accustomed to such 
practices, they are fairly within the power of the 
tempter, and have entered a path, which, if fol- 
lowed, leads to utter ruin and disgrace. 

This boy’s crime may not appear to be one of 
much magnitude; but it may produce the most 
disastrous rerults, Who can tell when such a 
principle is deep rooted in the heart, what shall 
be its final issue? The principle which governs 
him in this action would, if not checked, lead him 
when he becomes a man, to take dollars, instead 
of cherries, and besides, his guilt does not entirely 
consist in taking the cherries; but, he must prac- 
tice deception in order to get them; and then, I 
never knew a boy commit such deeds that could 
not deny it. 

Now, dear children, let me say to you, before 
you get accustomed to such practices, think, where 
it leads; think too, of the odiousness of crime, and 
how displeasing to your Heavenly Father; and 
though you may escape human observation, you 
cannot escape that all seeing eye who seeth in all 
places, and constantly watcheth over you, and 
knoweth every secret purpose of your heart. Oh 
then, fear to do wrong—love to do right. 

A TEACHER. 
EEE 


A GOOD DAUGHTER. 
BY J. G. PALFREY. 


love more conspicuous than hers, but none in 
which a gentler, lovelier spirit dwells, and none to 
which the hearts’s warm requitals more joyfully 
respond. There is no such thing as a compara- 
tive estimate of a parent’s affection for one or 
another child. There is little which he needs to 
covet, to whom the treasure of a good child has 
been given. But ason’s occupations and pleas- 
ures carry him more abroad, and he lives more 
among temptations, which hardly permit the affec- 
tion, that is following him perhaps over half the 
globe, to be wholly unmingled with anxiety, till 
the time when he comes to relinquish the shelter 
of his father’s roof for ene of his own; while a 
good daughter is the steady light of her parent’s 
house. Her idea is indissolubly connected with 
that of his happy fireside. She is his morning 
sunlight and his evening star. The grace and 
vivacity, and tenderness of her sex, have their 
place in the mighty sway which she holds over his 
spirit. The lessons of recorded wisdom which he 
reads with her eyes, come to his mind with a new 


her voice. He scarcely knows weariness which 
her song does not make him forget, or gloom 
which is proof against the brightness of her smile. 
She is the pride and ornament of his hospitality, 
and the gentle nurse of his sickness, and the con- 


kindness, which one chiefly cares to have render- 
ed because they are all unpretending, but all ex- 
pressive proofs of love. And then what a cheer- 
ful sharer is she, and what an able lightener of a 
mother’s care! what an ever present delight and 
triumph to a mother’s affection! Oh how little do 
those daughters know of the power which God has 
committed to them, and the happiness God would 
have them to enjoy, who do not, every time that a 
parent’s eye rests on them, bring raptures to a 
parent’s heart. A true love will almost certainly 
always greet their approaching steps. That they 
will hardly alienate. But their ambition should 
not be to have it a love merely, which feelings im- 
planted by nature excite, but one made intense, 
and overflowing by approbation of worthy con- 
duct; and she is strangely blind to her own hap- 
piness, as well as undutiful to them to whom she 





owes the most, in whom the perpetual appeals of| been alive. 


parental disinterestedness do not call forth the 
prompt and full echo of filial devotion. 
[Schenectady Reflector. 


— ~~ 

















NATURAL HISTORY. 








From the Buffalo Advertiser. 
PERILOUS ADVENTURE.«<-a Fact. 


It was in the year 183—, that I was travelling 
from the beautful village of M. to the smoky city 
of P. , in the state of Pennsylvania. The com- 
pany in the stage consisted of four gentlemen and 
one lady—the morning was fine, and the sun shone 
forth in unusual splendor. ‘‘ Stop! stop,” cried 
one of the passengers, (who was fond of viewing 
the scenery as we passed,) in tones so loud, and 
with such precipitancy, as to startle the slumber- 
ing passengers—‘‘ a snake! a snake!”’ By this 
time the driver had reined up his horses, and all 
eyes were turned towards a log a short distance 
from the road, on which lay reclining, and bask- 
ing in the sun, a rattlesnake, of such dimensions 
as to make those exclaim that were accustomed to 
them, ‘‘ what a monster!”” I was in a mood for 
an exploit, and was determined to despatch the 
monster, if courage and strength could doit. The 
passengers, who had left the stage, kept at a re- 
spectful distance, and it was the general opinion 
that the snake was asleep, or had been lulled to a 
state of stupor by the heat of the sun. I had pro- 
cured a stick of no ordinary size, and commenced 
advancing with cautious step towards the enemy. 
Silence reigned around, and the very horses 
looked as if conscious of the danger a human be- 
ing was approaching. By this time the lady had 
become frightened, and in a sweet and soothing 





A good daughter! there are other ministries of| voice, solicited I would not go farther, but return 


and keep out of danger. I turned, and her anx- 
ious look and kind remarks only stimulated me to 
go on—for, thought I, where is the man that would 
not brave any danger, to be the subject of a love- 
ly woman’s sympathy? My fellow passengers 
stood in fixed postures, and as I proceeded for- 
ward, I heard the last whisper of one, saying, ‘‘be 
careful, sir, or you will disturb him, and then yeu 
are lost.” 

By this time I began to feel the responsibility of 
my undertaking—my breath was short, and hurried 
—drops of perspiration accumulated on my fore- 
head, and fell at my feet. I again looked back, 
and the kind lady was waving her hand for me to 
return; I was within hearing distance, but she 
would not speak for fear of disturbing the snake. 
The gentlemen were all standing, as if they were 
in a charm, and breathed with caution, from anx- 
iety. 

I now turned, with a fixed determination to ac- 
complish my purpose; my feelings made me ner- 
vous; my excitement became so great, that my 


charm as they blend with the beloved melody of| feet appeared to be lifted up, when I put them 


down. I approached the log in a crouching posi- 
tion, and with the deadly weapon ready. I stood 
up for a moment as if spell bound—it was but mo- 
mentary; one leap, and the blow was struck; a 
dimness spread over my vision, and for a moment 


stant agent in those nameless, numberless acts of| all was lost in obscurity. 


As soon as I looked around, I saw my company 
were standing with breathless mouths and strain- 
ing eyes—the lady with her face hid in her hand- 
kerchief; a long drawn breath released them, 
when they saw I was safe; they approached, and 
when they saw the monster lying lifeless, they ex- 
pressed their feelings in their looks. Soon was 
the scene changed—a smile and laugh followed. 
1 stood at a short distance, overcome with my ex- 
cited exploit. A general laugh now took place, 
and the dreaded snake was brought to me—dead— 
as it had been for a week; for from its decayed 
state, that time must have elapsed since it was shot, 
and laid on the log in a posture that would attract 
some keen eyed traveller, by some fellow fond of 
sport in imagination! I was comforted by the 
kind lady, who gave me credit for my courage, 
which, she said, was as true as if the monster had 
An Eye Wiryzss. 
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HABITS--No. 3. 

Sarah would have looked very much surprised, 
and perhaps a little angry, had any one called her a 
thief,—yet it must be confessed, she was not perfect- 
ly honest. She was always dipping her fingers into 
every thing she saw, which looked as if it might be 
good to eat, and sometimes would take a taste of her 
mother’s sweatmeats, when nobody was in the room. 
Now Sarah would not have taken a single cent from 
her mother’s drawer, without leave; nor would she 
have taken a whole handful of raisins from the box, 
or a slice of cake from the closet-—oh no; but some- 
times she would eat one or two raisins, and just break 
off the corner from aloafof cake. She thought there 
was no harin in taking so little; but she did not think 
right. But every day, as she went on, taking. little 
things, this habit became more and more confirmed, 
until at last, she could never see any thing without 
longing to taste. At first she was only tempted to do 
this when things were accidentally left in her way; 
but after a while she learned to go to the closets in 
the absence of the rest of the family and pick a Jitile 
bit here and there. I do not know but she would 
have become a real thief, if something had not hap- 
pened to check her in her wicked practices. 

One day, when in aroom by herself, she saw a vial, 
filled with a yellow, shining liquid. She took it down 
and held it up to the light, wondering all the time 
what it could be. ‘ Not sweet oil,” said she to her- 
self, “ for that never has so nice a smell; what can it 
be; oh I wish I knew. [ll taste a drop just to find 
out what it is.” So she poured out a few drops into 
a tea-spoon, but no sooner had she tasted it, than her 
tongue and throat began to feel as if they burned with 
fire. She ran screaming to her mother, who soon 
found that her naughty little girl had been taking 
some Oil of Cinnamon, and as it was very strong 
was now suffering pretty dearly for her folly. *O 
mother, the skin is all off my tongue and my throat, 
and my lips are all swelled up! what makes you 
keep such stuff in the house?” ‘I did not know my 
little girl was so meddlesome,” replied her mother, 
‘or I should certainly have kept it out of her reach. 
As you assure me that you have not taken more than 
two drops, I hope you will suffer only a temporary 
inconvenience; but, my dear Sarah, a very small 
quantity would cause almost instant death; so you 
have reason to bless the kind Providence which pre- 
vented your swallowing more.” Sarah did not for- 
get that day’s suffering, and at length, little by little, 
E. P. 











VARIETY. 








Written for the Youth's Companion. 
Mental and Moral Cultivation on Boston Com- 
mon-=-No. 6. 


Did you see that colored man turning up Belknap 
street? He possesses the best of inheritances, health; 
the best of riches, industry; and the best of all ambi- 
tions, virtue. He is a king among men; and you 
1k a find among kings one who is more truly 
a May. 


Are there not many people in the world who are 


g,|steal an apple—and I ran away from him!” 








George raised his head, and with an enquiring look to 
read my countenance, said, “wont you punish me 
any.” ‘* No,” said I, “not if Tsay so; you know I 
think it is wicked to speak an untruth.” ‘* Well,” 
said he, ‘‘I took it from you.” Now children I 
shall not say any thing in regard to this boy; but, I 
will relate another instance, which I not long since 
witnessed. A boy was accused of a fault in my pres- 
ence—another boy without hesitation. immediately 
replied it was false. ‘The boy accused, rose as if 
stung with resentment at such deception, and frankly 
answered, “I am guilty, I did do it.” Oh how every 
eye was turned upon that boy, and beamed express- 
ions of Jove for such magnanimity, and how freely 
was he forgiven the fault, as he with tears in his 
eyes confessed it. Now, dear children, this is the 
way you should always do; show by your words, as 
well as conduct, that you are conscious of having 
done wrong. Confess it freely, and resolve to do so no 
more; then how sweet will be that look of pardon, 
and the consciousness of doing right. 


Resisting Temptation. 


I will now tell you an anecdote of a little boy, with 
whom I am acquainted—he is only about six years of 
age—who was tempted to commit sin. His name is 
Lucius B. U . Not long ago, he was alone, in 
his mother’s chamber. On opening a closet door, he 
observed some beautiful apples. ‘The wicked thought 
immediately came into his mind, that he must have 
one,—but he hesitated whether to take itornot. He 
looked at the beautiful apples—then took one in his 
hand! but at this eventful moment, the thought flash- 
ed across his mind, that it was wicked—that it was 
stealing! He dropped the apple from his hand, and 
endeavored to shut the door. But, no! his heart was 
set upon the apple. Again he tried to take it,—and 
again the faithful monitor within his breast, whis- 
pered—“‘ it is wicked!” There was a great struggle 
in his breast, whether to take it or not. His wicked 
propensities said yes—his conscience said no;—but, 
fortunately, conscience soon obtained the victory! 
With all his strength he slammed too the closet door, 
and with such speed ran down stairs, that he attract- 
ed the attention of his mother. ‘What is the matter, 
Lucius,” said she, ‘‘ what has frightened you so?” 
He replied, ‘Oh! mother, Satan tried to make me 





[Ch. Watchman. 


— 
A Righteous Decision. 
From the Italian. 

In the days of King John, of Atri, there was a bell 
put up, which any one that had received an injury, 
went and rang, and the king assembled the wise men 
appointed for the purpose, that justice might be done. 
It happened that, after the bell had been up a long 
time, the rope was worn out, and a piece of wild vine 
was tied to it tolengthen it. Now there wasa knight 
of Atri, who had a noble charger, which had become 
unserviceable through age, so that, to avoid the ex- 
pense of feeding him, he turned him loose upon the 
town. ‘The horse, driven by hunger, raised his mouth 
to the vine to munch it, and pulling it, the bell rang. 
The judges assembled to consider the petition of the 
horse, which appeared to demand justice. They de- 
creed that the knight whom he had served in his youth, 
should feed him in his old age—a sentence which the 
king confirmed under a heavy penalty. 


. From the Rose Bud. 
Praying with the Heart. 

A little girl once asked me, how she could pray 
with her heart, as some one had told her she must. 
I will tell her now, but I will ask her a question too. 
What are some of the things you pray for? You 
often say, ** Give us this day our daily bread.” Now 
suppose you had just returned from school, very hun- 
gry, what would you do? You would go at once to 





very like the topmost twigs of these high trees? 
Proud of their elevation, and waving in their vanity, 
they forget that their origin and support may be 
traced down to roots as lowly, yes, more lowly than 
those of the humble shrub. 

Who would wish to have anothersun? The natu- 
ral world could not endure two suns. But the moral 
and religious world needs thousands—thousands, all 


mingling their beams, and filling the earth with the 
light and heat of heaven! 


—@—. 
Truth and Falsehood, 
I said to George the other day, “ where did you get 
that?” ‘At home,” replied he, hanging down his 
head. “At home!” asked I, with astonishment: 
‘© Ves, mother gave it me,” said he. “* Now George 
tell me the truth; I shall not punish you this time.” 


your mother, and ask her for bread. You would ask 
earnestly, and you would ask, believing that she 
would give it to yon, because she had done so often 
before. In the same way you should ask your 
Heavenly Parent, not only for food, but for protec- 
tion and life. 

You often say, ‘‘ Forgive us our sins.” Suppose 
again, that you had offended your mother, your heart 
would be very heavy, you would have no peace. If 
at study, you would think of your kind mother’s just 
displeasure: if at play, you would stop and remember 
that no sweet smile would meet -you when you went 
home. Would you then expect her to pardon you if 
you went to her and said carelessly, ‘* Mother, do 
forgive me?” No, you could not; but you would go 
with tears in your eyes, and entreat her to forgive 
you; you would remind her, that she had always 








in future, and you would not be happy until you were 
sure she was satisfied with you. This would all 
come from your heart. Now, my dear Julia, think 
of this the next time you kneel down to pray, and ik 
God for. ‘‘ daily bread,” with as much confidence, 
that hé will hear you, as you have when you ask 
your er. And pray to him to forgive your sins 
with the same feelings that you ask your Mother’s 
pardon. M. W. H. 


An Interesting Lunatic. 
In one of the private Maisons de Sante, on the 
other side of Paris, there now resides an illustrious 
patient, whose beauty madness has not faded, for her 
disease of mind is gentle and calm, and took its rise 
from the excess of affectionate concern, heightened 
by terror. This is Madame Lavalette, who procured 
the celebrated escape of her husband from prison. 
Having engaged, by her persuasions and entreaties, 
Sir Robert Wilson, Bruce, and Hutchinson, to aid 
Lavalette’s flight to a place of safety, she was per- 
mitted to enter his prison the evening before his exe- 
cution; his hair was already cut off, as a preparation 
for the guillotine; he fled in the disguise of his wife’s 
dress. His heroic wife was bitterly reproached and 
threatened hy the governor of the prison; and her 
nervous anxiety lest Lavalette should be retaken, of 
which she was assured there was no doubt, was so 
excessive, that she never after recovered fhe miseries 
of that night. After a time, the fine intellect gradu- 
ally gave way, and she has resided some years in this 
maison, anxiously attended. Lavalette is now dead; 
but her silence is never broken by any event; she 
walks often in the garden, and plucks the flowers, or 
sits for hours on the garden seats, but never speaks, 
and has not been heard to utter a word for some 
years. Her look is sad and lonely, and she seems no 
longer to feel sympathy with any being. What a 
transition from devoted union; from passionate ten- 
derness, to the chilliness and dreariness of the tomb! 


———<S-__- 
Dancing with Death, 


We take the following from a late number of the 
French paper, entitled ‘* Journal de Maine et Loire.” 

“Ata ball lately given at Port Louis, near L’Orient, 
while a young lady was waltzing, she felt the hand 
by which she was supported become stone cold, and 
on looking into the face of her partner, found his 
features deadly pale and horribly contracted. She 
fainted at the sight, and fell to the floor, whilst her 
cavalier dropped by her side. The lady was taken 
up and recovered, but the life of the gentleman was 
extinct. She maintains that he was dead several sec- 
onds befere she knew it, and that she made one turn 
round the room with him after he was a corpse. He 
was a married man with several children, and his 
wife was at the ball. 





POETRY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
TO MY MOTHER, 
Written for a little boy, about three years old. 


Mother, Pll never tell a lie, 
Nor will ] worry you, nor cry, 
For if I do, Pil tell you why, 
I know I[ am not good. 
I have been naughty, that I know, 
For when you told me I must go, 
I shook my head and said, ‘no, no,” 
And then [ was not good. 
But I will not do so again, 
For, mother, it will give you pain, 
And I should like your love to gain, 
By being very good. 
Dear mother, will you kiss me now, 
And [ll be good as I know how, 
And unto God, Pll make a vow, 
With prayer, as children should. 
Leo. 


—~<$-—__ 

HYMN FOR A CHILD. 
The glorious God, who reigns on high, 
Who formed the earth, and built the sky, 
Stoops from his throne in Heaven to hear 
A little infant’s prattling prayer. 
Father of all! My Father too! 
Oh make me good, and just and true, 
Make me delight to learn thy word, 
And love to pray, and praise thee, Lord. 
Oh may thy gracious presence bless 
And guard my childbood’s helplessness, 
Be with me as I grow in years, 














been kind to you, and you would promise to be better 


And guide me through this vale of tears. D, 
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